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Figures  Show  Oldest  Industry 
Facing  Most  Prosperous  Year 

Alberta's  ranching  industry  is  currently  riding  a  crest  of  prosperity. 
Cattle  production  and  sales  increase  yearly.  New  cost  and  time  saving 
methods  are  being  introduced  and  herds  are  being  improved  in  quality. 
Markets  for  Alberta  beef  are  also  increasing,  especially  within  our  province. 

Alberta's  ranching  territory  is  made  up  of  three  district  areas.  There 
are  the  shortgrass  plains  of  the  southeast;  the  foothills  region,  and  the 
northern  prairie  zone. 

The  level-to-rolling  shortgrass  plains  are  composed  mainly  of  brown 
soils.  The  climate  ranges  from  arid  to  semi-arid  with  an  annual 
precipitation  of  10  to  15  inches. 


Relative  stock  carrying  capacity  of 
the  area  is  low  to  medium.  Shallow 
black  soil  in  the  hilly  foothills  area 
supports  tall,  close  growing  grasses. 
The  carrying  capacity  is  medium  to 
high.  Climate  is  semi-arid  to  sub- 
humid.  The  northern  prairie  region 
is  similar  to  the  shortgrass  zone 
excepting  for  growth,  which  is 
heavier. 

Herefords  are  the  predominant 
breed  of  cattle  raised  in  the  pro- 
vince, followed  by  Shorthorns  and 
Aberdeen- Angus. 

Range  management  practices  dif- 
fer slightly  as  dictated  by  condi- 
tions of  the  three  areas.  General 
practice  is  to  leave  about  55  per- 
cent of  the  current  growth  for 
cover.  Almost  all  feed  is  home 
grown.  Smaller  ranchers  may  have 
considerable  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  straight  rancher  depends 
on  native  hay  for  winter  feed.  A 
reserve  of  one-half  ton  of  feed  per 
head  is  considered  sufficient  to 
winter  cattle.  There  are  a  number 
of  ranches  in  the  south  that  do  not 
put  up  winter  feed  as  climatic  con- 
ditions with  frequent  chinooks  per- 
mit winter  grazing. 

Grazing  regulations  have  been 
established  by  the  provincial  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests. 
They  limit  the  number  of  cattle 
that  may  effectively  be  grazed  in 
certain  areas  of  the  province.  Rates 
charged  on  leased  land  varies  with 
the  carrying  capacity.  The  province 


is  zoned  into  areas  limiting  one 
head  of  stock  to  each  24,  32,  40, 
50  or  60  acres. 

The  24  acre  zone  is  estimated 
to  yield  700  pounds  of  grass  per 
acre,  an  equivalent  of  30  pounds 
of  beef.  Forage  yield  of  the  40- 
acre  zone  is  approximately  350 
pounds  per  acre,  or  16  pounds  of 
beef  per  acre,  while  the  yield  in 
the  50-acre  zones  is  265  pounds  of 
grass  or  12  pounds  of  beef  per  acre. 

Rates  are  adjusted  annuallv  to 
correspond  with  the  price  of  beef. 

The  rates  for  the  various 
zones  this  year  are:  24—18  3/4 
cents  per  acre;  32—14  cents  per 
acre;  40—11  1/4  cents  per  acre; 
50— nine  cents  per  acre,  and  60— 
seven  and  one-half  cents  per  acre. 

The  foothills  region  is  the  most 
productive  in  the  province  and 
classed  as  a  24-acre  zone.  A  small 
section  of  southern  Alberta  and 
most  of  an  area  bounded  by  Ed- 
monton, Coronation,  Drumheller 
and  Calgary  has  a  listed  carrying 
capacity  of  one  head  to  32  acres. 
Majority  of  the  province  is  classi- 
fied in  the  50-acre  zone. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
5,000,000  acres  of  provincial  lands 
is  leased  out  for  ranching  purposes. 

A  number  of  factors  affect  the 
income  of  Alberta's  ranches,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  man- 
agement, methods  and  costs.  Size 
of  the  ranch  and  degree  of 
specialization     are     two  others. 


Livestock  buyers  from  all  major  population  centers  in  Canada 
and  many  in  the  States  attend  the  annual  series  of  stock  and  calf 
sales  held  each  fall  in  Alberta.  Qualitv  of  Alberta  stock  has  been 
improving  steadilv  over  the  years  and  displays  by  local  breeders  and 
ranchers  in  most  major  livestock  exhibitions  in  Canada  have  made 
this  quality  widely  known. 


Values  of  agricultural  produce  have 
not  risen  in  proportion  with  the 
cost  of  machinery,  food,  and  other 
essentials.  Labour  costs  have  also 
increased  while  the  supph'  of 
labor  available  to  ranches  has 
greatly  diminished. 

Young  men  are  being  attracted 
to  industry  and  the  apparent  ad- 
vantages of  urban  life  rather  than 
the  sometimes  isolated  existence  on 
ranches.  As  the  number  of  good 
hands  decreases,  cattle  growers  turn 
to  mechanization  as  much  as 
possible. 

Land  values  and  lease  rentals 
also  affect  the  ranching  industrv. 
Industrialization  of  the  province  is 
making  inroads  on  areas  previoush" 


devoted  to  raising  of  cattle.  This 
trend  increases  the  value  of  the  land 
and  subsequently,  leasing  costs. 

Close  confinement  of  cattle,  and 
modern  means  of  fast  transporta- 
tion increases  the  possibility  of 
disease  contagion  although  vac- 
cination and  other  protective 
measures  have  kept  Alberta  live- 
stock relatively  free  of  disease. 

Outlook  for  the  ranching  in- 
dustry is  comparativelv  good,  ac- 
cording to  stockmen.  The  ever- 
increasing  population  of  Canada  is 
consuming  more  and  more  Alberta 
beef  annually.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  day  may  come  when 
all  Alberta  produced  beef  will  be 
consumed  in  Alberta.  ® 


Cowboys  Play  Important 
Role  in  Making  Prosperity 

Success  in  the  cattle  raising  industry  depends  not  only  on  management 
practices  but  also  on  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  ranch  hands,  or 
cowboys. 

A  cowboy's  life  is  far  from  an  easy  one.  Top  physical  condition 
is  a  major  pre-requisite  for  men  who  ride  the  vast  rangelands  of  southern 
Alberta.  He  must  be  an  expert  horseman  and  roper.  He  must  be  able 
to  endure  summer  hot  sun,  or  driving  rain;  or  winter's  icy  blasts  and 
blinding  snowstorms.  He  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  veterinary  prac- 
tices, for  emergencies  don't  wait  for  a  qualified  vet.    The  cowboy  must 

be  familiar  with  the  ranch  itself 
and  topography  of  its  numerous 
ranges.  A  cowboy  is  also  an  ex- 
pert rifleman.  He  is  a  thorough 
going  outdoorsman. 

The  working  day  begins  early 
on  a  typical  Alberta  ranch.  Every- 
one rises  by  6  a.m.  Following 
breakfast,  served  an  hour  later, 
there  are  numerous  chores  to  be 
completed  around  the  buildings. 
Chickens,  hogs  and  other  domestic 
livestock  must  be  fed  and  cared 
for;  the  bams  cleaned  out;  ma- 
chinery checked  for  fuel,  oil  and 
grease.  Mechanization  may  have 
taken  the  glory  away  from  draugh*^ 
horses  on  grain  farms,  but  the  horse 
remains  king  on  Alberta  ranches. 
A  cowboy  takes  scrupulous  care  of 
his  mount  at  all  times. 

All  working  days  are  filled  witJi 
activity,  varying  with  the  season. 
One  of  the  busiest  periods  is  calv- 
ing time  which  comes  in  early 


There's  much  uncomfortable 
work  in  cold  weather  moving 
cattle  from  range  to  range. 


April.  While  nature  is  allowed  to 
take  its  course,  ranch  hands  con- 
stantly watch  cows  and  check  them 
for  malposition  or  other  irregulari- 
ties in  which  they  can  assist.  In 
late  spring  and  cold  weather  he  is 
often  called  upon  to  ride  out  on  the 
range  and  bring  new-born  calves 
to  warmth  and  shelter.  During  the 
two  or  three  days  they  are  away 
from  their  mothers,  the  calves  are 
bottle  fed  by  the  cowboys. 

Occasionally,  a  cowboy  must 
switch  a  calf  from  a  dry  heifer  to 
a  cow  that  has  lost  an  offspring. 
He  must  use  his  ingenuity  and 
employ  a  number  of  tricks  to  have 


the  foster  mother  accept  the  calf 
as  her  own.  Common  strategy  is 
to  sprinkle  a  cow's  mUk  over  a  calf 
to  impart  her  odor  to  it..  Cows, 
like  other  animals,  sense  their  off- 
spring. 

Perhaps  the  busiest  time  on  an 
Alberta  ranch  is  the  round-up  and 
branding  period  which  follows 
calving. 

Older  calves,  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  months  old  are  cut- 
out and  branded  first,  with  five 
cowboys  working  together  in  a 
branding  crew. 

A  cowboy  known  as  the  "heeler" 
uses  his  roping  techniques  to  rope 


On  a  hot  day  there's  nothing  more  refreshing  than  a  ford  through 
a  cold  mountain  stream. 


Ranching  Industry  Statistics  Show 
Steady  Growth  in  Marketing,  Prices 


One  of  Alberta's  oldest  estab- 
lished industries— ranching— is  pre- 
sently in  the  midst  of  one  of  its 
more  prosperous  periods.  Prices  ot 
cattle  on  current  markets  compaie 
favorably  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Stockmen  look  to  the  future 
with  anticipation  of  even  better 
times. 

Alberta's  early  settlers  quicklv 
realized  that  the  vast  expanse  of 
land  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
province  was  ideally  suited  to  rais- 
ing cattle.  It  is  believed  that  com- 
mercial cattle  first  made  their 
appearance  on  the  Alberta  scene 
about  1877  when  John  Miller  of 
Montana  drove  a  small  herd  into 
the  present  area  south  of  Calgai\ 
In  the  ensuing  years  the  industry 
flourished.  Estimates  indicate  that 
more  than  two  million  head  aie 
being  raised  in  the  province  at  the 
present  time. 

While  the  ranching  industry  is 
generally  accepted  as  being  con- 
centrated in  the  southern  half  of 
Alberta,  estimated  cattle  population 
figures  show  that  the  larger  per- 
centage is  raised  in  the  northern 
half,  if  Red  Deer  is  used  as  mid- 
way point.  In  June,  1956,  there 
were  approximately  2,186,000  cat- 
tle on  Alberta  farms  and  ranches. 
Jin  estimated  392,000  are  milch 


Section   of   packing  house 
refrigerator. 

cows  and  heifers.  About  993,000 
cattle  are  located  in  the  southern 
ranching  area.  In  1956  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  Alberta  reached  an 
all  time  peak  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive years.   Prior  to  1953,  peak 


numbers  were  reached  in  1945  with 
1,860,000  head  and  1921  with 
1,854,000  head. 

Figures  based  on  the  1951  census 
show  that  640  farms  or  ranches 
carried  more  than  178  head  of 
cattle  each.  15,503  of  a  total  of 
84,315  farms  had  between  three 
and  seven  head.  There  were  2,528 
farms  carrying  between  48  and  62 
head,  and  1,569  raising  between 
78  and  122  head.  Agriculture  of- 
ficials assume  proportions  remain 
constant  to  today. 

Beef  cows  constitute  the  majority 
of  this  year's  total  cattle  population, 
followed  by  calves,  milk  cows, 
steers,  beef  yearling  heifers,  milch 
yearling  heifers  and  bulls.  A  June 
survey  conducted  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  co-operation 
with  the  provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture,  revealed  there  were 
605,000  in  1955.  The  calf  popu- 
lation increased  from  585,000  to 
644,000  beef  cows  as  compared  to 
3,000  from  315,000  head.  Steers 
increased  from  255,000  to  305,000. 
Beef  yearling  heifers  also  showed 
an  increase  over  last  year,  with 
205,000  head  as  compared  to 
195,000  the  year  previous.  Milch 
yearling  heifers  were  down  6,000 
from  86,000  head.  Bulls  remained 
the  same  at  44,000  head. 


Alberta  cattle  make  up  one-fiftii 
of  Canada's  total  cattle  population 
of  just  over  10,000,000  head. 

Net  marketing  of  cattle  for  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  were 
226,000  head  compared  with  210,- 
700  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Calf  sales  are  calculated  at  approxi 
mately  35,800  and  32,600  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1956  and  1955 
respectively.  These  figures  do  not 
include  kills  on  farms. 

The  1955  gross  value  of  cattle 
marketings  to  Alberta  stock  raisers 
at  public  stockyards,  shipped  direct 
to  packers  and  direct  for  export  was 
$78,691,930  compared  with  $74,- 
245,151  in  1954  and  $67,020,379 
in  1953.  Calf  marketings  totalled 
$7,185,817  in  1955  compared  with 
$6,133,395  and  $6,322,526  in  pre- 
ceding two  years  respectively. 

Average  price  paid  in  Alberta 
stockyards  per  hundredweight  last 
year  was:  (1954  prices  in  brackets) 
Calgary,  $15.30  ($15.09);  Edmon- 
ton, $14.10  ($13.56),  and  Leth- 
bridge,  $15.25  ($15.00).  Calf  prices 
were:  Calgary,  $16.35  ($15.30); 
Edmonton,  $15.75  ($15.04),  and 
Lethbridge,  $15.30  ($13.92). 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
596,000.  Milch  cows  were  down 
at  inspected  plants  last  year  totalled 
302,666    head,    increasing  from 
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'  a  calf  by  one  hind  leg.  Two 
"rastlers"  hold  the  calf  steady  while 
the  "brander"  applies  a  hot  brand- 
ing iron  and  the  fifth  man  vac- 
cinates for  Black  Leg  and  Bang's 
Disease.  He  also  makes  an  ear- 
mark to  further  identify  the  calf. 
Bull  calves  are  castrated  at  this 

!  time. 

!  Ranch  hands  move  the  beef 
j  steers,  dry  cows,  young  steers  and 
[  heifers  onto  separate  summer 
!  ranges. 

I        Breeding  time  begins  approxi- 
i    mately  July  1.    Bulls  are  let  out 
'     among  the  cows  for  two  to  three 
months.     Foothill  ranchers  allow 
one  bull  to  20  to  25  cows  while 
ranchers  in  other  areas  allocate  one 


bull  to  as  high  as  40  cows.  Cow- 
boys continually  ride  herd  on  the 
cattle  during  this  period  to  keep 
the  bulls  from  bunching  up. 

During  the  month  of  July  men 
are  also  kept  busy  haying.  Feed 
is  stacked  in  some  fields  and  baled 
in  others,  made  ready  for  winter 
use.  High  heeled  boots  or  no,  the 
cowboy  is  as  handy  with  a  pitch 
work  as  any  farmer. 

The  fall  marketing  months  bring 
about  another  round-up.  Cowboys 
cut-out  cattle  ready  for  market. 
Shortly  after,  they  herd  the  balance 
of  the  ranch  stock  from  the  summer 
to  winter  ranges. 

Ranch  hands  experience  a  slack 
season   between    the    months  of 


January  and  March.  Corrals  and 
fences  are  checked  during  this 
period  and  firewood  is  stocked  to 
assure  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  months  ahead. 

Cowboys  take  out  lunches  while 
trailing  cattle  from  one  range  to 
another.  These  ranges  are  gen- 
erally within  easy  reach  of  the 
ranch  house.  Chuck  wagons  are 
almost  never  used.  Usually  a  half- 
hour  break  is  taken  about  mid-day. 
In  cool,  fall  weather  the  hands 
build  a  small  fire  and  brew  an 
invigorating  cup  of  tea.  After  a 
leisurely  smoke  they  resume  their 
tasks. 

Working  day  in  the  summer 
months  ends  aljout  6  p.m.  Cow- 


bo\'s  retiun  to  the  ranch  buildings 
about  3  p.m.  during  the  shorter 
winter  days.  The\-  alw  a\  s  c  are  for 
their  horses  before  cleaning  up  for 
a  licartv  supper.  Nights  out  on 
tlie  range  are  not  common,  any 
season  of  tlie  \  ear. 

Following  the  evening  meal,  tlie 
men  relax  after  a  tiring  ten-hour 
da\  in  the  saddle.  Tobacco  pouclies 
are  passed  around  and  coMversaliou 
leads  to  the  da\'s  activities,  cur- 
rent prices  of  cattle  and  other  topics 
of  interest  to  cattlemen. 

Midnight  oil  is  seldom  burned 
as  rest  is  imperative  in  the 
strenuous  life  of  a  cowbo\-.  As  one 
ranch-hand  stated,  "Six  a.m.  comes 
mighty  early."  • 
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Cattle  Auction  Big  Help 
In  Stock  Price  Control 


Modern  transport  equipment  and 
establishment  of  cattle  auction  sales 
associations  throughout  Alberta's 
ranching  area  have  eliminated  one 
of  the  more  colorful,  and  costly, 
aspects  of  the  ranching  industry— 
the  traditional  trail  drive. 

Market  drives  have  virtually 
become  non-existent  in  recent  years. 
Today  sleek,  fast  motor  cattle- 
liners  transport  cattle  from  range- 
land  to  sale  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
A  huge  transport  has  the  capacity 
of  a  railway  car.  It  can  accom- 
modate 40  to  42  calves,  or  35 
yearlings,  or  approximately  24  two- 
year-olds.  Northern  ranchers  still 
trail  cattle  for  distances  up  to  100 
miles,  but  this  is  from  one  graz- 
ing area  to  another,  and  not  to 
market.  Average  drive  throughout 
the  province  is  25  miles. 

Cattle  auctions  on  an  organized 
scale  were  first  held  in  Alberta  in 
1939  although  it  wasn't  until  two 
years  later  that  the  first  co-opera- 
tive sale  association  was  formed. 

The  oldest,  and  largest  of  the 
presently  operating  associations  is 
Community  Auction  Sales  who  base 
their  operations  from  Pincher 
Creek.  Other  Alberta  groups  in- 
clude the  Walsh  Cattle  Marketing 
Association,  Lee  Park  Sales  Associa- 
tion and  the  Hanna  Sales  Associa- 
tion. 

Cattle  sales  are  held  at  numerous 
points  throughout  the  ranching  area 


and  are  attended  by  buyers  from 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  On- 
tario, Quebec,  Alberta  and  the 
United  States.  Buyers  purchase 
stock  for  packing  plants,  as  feeders 
and  for  breeding. 

Ranchers  enter  cattle  or  calves 
into  a  sale  at  an  entry  fee  of  $1 
per  head.  A  commission  of  one 
percent,  not  exceeding  $1.50  per 
head,  is  also  charged  by  the  as- 
sociation. Fees  cover  the  cost  of 
advertising,  auctioneers,  corrals  and 
other  expenses. 

Cattle  are  auctioned  in  carload 
lots,  groups  of  half-dozen  and  some- 
times one  at  a  tim.e.  After  the 
auctioneer  gets  the  bidding  under 
way  buyers  have  various  signals 
to  inform  him  they  are  still  bid- 
ding. Signs  may  include  an  eye 
wink,  nod  of  the  head,  or  a  tug  at 
an  ear  lobe.  Other  buyers  are  thus 
kept  from  knowing  who  is  bidding 
against  them. 

Sales  of  this  type  benefit  the 
grower  in  a  number  of  ways.  One 
of  the  most  important  features  is 
the  fact  the  producer  can  "afford" 
to  withdraw  his  cattle  if  not  satis- 
fied with  the  price  offered.  The 
minimum  entry  fee,  low  commis- 
sion and  central  location  of  the 
sale  makes  this  possible. 

Ranchers  point  out  that  when 
they  spend  $50  or  $100  in  shipping 
stock  to  Calgary  or  other  stockyards 
they  usually  have  to  settle  for  the 


price  offered.  In  the  case  of  auc- 
tions, the  cattle  may  be  withdrawn, 
trucked  or  driven  back  to  the  ranch 
at  low  cost,  to  await  the  next 
auction  and  a  possible  better  price. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sales 
associations  do  a  $5,000,000-a-year 
business  for  Alberta  ranchers. 

Public  stockyards  throughout  the 
province  still  handle  the  greater 


percentage  of  Alberta  marketed 
cattle.  Major  yards  are  located  in 
Lethbridge,  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gar\'.  The  three  yards  handled 
more  than  450,000  cattle  and  calves 
in  1955. 

The  trend,  as  reported  hv 
ranchers  and  growers'  associations, 
is  towards  the  economical  and  more 
feasible  association  auctions.  • 


'Automation'  is  Beginning 
To  Help  Cowboy  at  Work 


"Mechanical  cowboy,"  a  device 
designed  to  slash  time  and  labor 
costs,  has  made  its  appearance  on 
a  number  of  Southern  Alberta 
ranches  and  is  fast  gaining  cattle- 
men's approval. 

The  "cowboy,"  of  all-metal 
cylindrical  construction  is  used  at 
branding  time  to  completely  service 
a  calf.  Chutes  lead  to  the 
mechanism.  Once  herded  into  the 
device  a  calf  is  clamped  in,  ready 
to  be  castrated,  branded,  dehorned, 
vaccinated  and  marked  in  a  series 
of  concurrent  operations.  Three 
ranch  hands,  working  as  a  team,  are 
able  to  handle  consistently  an  aver- 
age of  40  calves  per  hour. 

There  are  no  ropes  or  ties  as 
clamps  hold  the  animal  securely. 
Another  feature  of  the  "cowboy" 
is  its  light  weight.  It  can  be  easily 
transported  from  one  corral  to  an- 
other by  a  light  pick-up  tnick. 

Ranchers  using  the  device  state 
that  it  saves  many  man  hours  in 


processing  calves.  Calf-injur\'  and 
shock  is  also  minimized.  • 


One  Upe-  i)t  a  >Li...  i  i.i.  r 

enabling  complete  processing 
of  cattle  quickly  and  with 
minimum  number  of  staff. 
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Last  of  Pioneer  Railways 
To  be  Written  off  Books 


Remaining  four  of  more  than  60 
one-time  Alberta  railway  companies 
will  cease  to  exist  by  provision  of 
a  private  bill  to  be  presented  to 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Al- 
berta Legislature  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  C.P.R.  will  petition  for  per- 
mission to  allow  the  company  to 
take  over  the  effects,  powers,  privi- 
leges, franchises,  assets,  effects  and 
properties  of  the  now  defunct  Al- 
berta Central  Railway  Company, 
Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
Company,  Lacombe  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  and  the 
Manitoba  and  South  Western 
Colonization  Railway  Company. 

Financiers  and  other  individuals 
concerned  with  the  development 
of  early  Alberta  formed  numerous 
railroad  companies  to  help  over- 
come the  lack  of  transportation  in 
newly  settled  areas.  Onlv  about 
ten  of  a  total  of  some  60  com- 
panies  which   were  incorporated 


the  C.P.R.  extended  service  across 
the  North  Saskatchewan  River  to 
Edmonton  proper. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  was 
completed  to  Edmonton  from  Re- 
gina  in  1905.  Four  years  later 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  opened  its 
cross-Canada  line  for  Winnipeg- 
Saskatoon-Edmonton  traffic. 

The  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and 
Rritish  Columbia  Railway  Company 
received  a  charter  in  1907  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Edmonton  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  Fort 
George,  B.C.  The  line  reached  a 
point  near  Dunvegan  in  1912,  and 
four  years  later,  Spirit  River,  a 
distance  of  357  miles  from  Edmon- 
ton. Branch  lines  were  built  from 
Rycroft  to  Grande  Prairie,  Wem- 
bley and  Hythe. 

A  railway  project  to  service 
north-eastern  Alberta  was  under- 
taken by  Alberta  and  Great  Water- 
ways Railway  in  1914.  In  the 
ensuing  eleven  years  a  line  was 


Typical  engine  of  early  Alberta  railroading  days. 


actually  materialized  and  began 
operating.  Most  of  these  went  into 
bankruptcv  or  were  purchased  by 
major  lines  shortly  after  the  First 
World  War. 

First  railway  in  Alberta  territory 
was  the  C.P.R.  which  forged  into 
Calgary  in  1883.  Two  years  later 
the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
Company  was  formed  and  built 
a  line  from  Dunmore,  on  the  C.P.R. 
main  line,  to  Lethbridge,  a  distance 
of  107  miles.  In  1890  the  line  was 
extended  to  the  International 
Boundary  at  Coutts,  Montana.  A 
67-mile  branch  line  was  built  from 
Sterling  to  Cardston  a  few  years 
later. 

In  1897  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way purchased  the  Dunmore-Leth- 
bridge  franchise  and  extended  the 
line  westward  through  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  to  connect  with  the  C.P.R.  in 
southern  British  Columbia. 

The  present  C.P.R.  Edmonton- 
Calgary  route  was  constructed  in 
1891  by  the  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton Railway  Company.  It  was  im- 
mediately leased  and  operated  by 
the  C.P.R. 

Alberta's  third  private  company 
was  the  Edmonton,  Yukon  and 
Pacific  Railway  which  operated 
along  a  total  trackage  of  9.2  miles 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Edmonton.  Operation  was  cur- 
tailed in  1913  when  Edmonton's 
"High  Level  Bridge"  was  built  and 


built  from  Edmonton  north  to  Lac 
La  Biche,  Ft.  McMurray,  Draper 
and  Waterways,  the  present  north- 
ern terminal. 

Residents  in  the  McLennan, 
Berwyn,  Whitelaw  and  Fairview 
areas  were  provided  rail  service  by 
the  Central  Canada  Railway  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1913.  These 
lines  connected  to  the  E.D.  and 
B.C.  for  through  travel. 

The  provincial  government  took 
over  operation  of  the  E.D.  and 
B.C.,  Central  Canada  and  A.  and 
G.W..  railways  in  1920,  after  the 
companies  failed  to  meet  financial 
obligations.  An  agreement  was^ 
entered  into  with  the  C.P.R.  to 
operate  the  two  former  railroads 
which  it  did  for  five  years.  The 
government  regained  operation  of 
all  three  roads  in  1926.  Pembina 
Valley  Railway,  a  26-mile  route 
from  Busy  to  Barrhead,  was  built 
the  following  year. 

C.P.R.  offered  to  purchase  all 
government  operated  lines  in  1928, 
contingent  on  the  C.N.R.  being  per- 
mitted to  participate  on  a  fifty  per- 
cent basis.  As  a  result  the  North- 
ern Alberta  Railway  was  incor- 
porated under  joint  ownership  the 
next  year. 

The  Canadian  National  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways  took 
over  operation  of  all  private  lines 
in  the  decade  following  the  First 
World  War.  • 


More  Enquiring 
About  Living  Here 

The  international  crisis  of  recent 
months  and  other  economic  factors 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  indi- 
rectly created  a  post-season  rush  of 
immigration  enquiries  and  applica- 
tions being  received  at  Alberta 
House  in  London,  England.  Pro- 
vincial immigration  authorities  pre- 
dict a  record  year  for  United 
Kingdom  emigration  to  Alberta. 

The  Immigration  Branch  of  the 
provincial  Department  of  Econo- 
nomic  Affairs  works  in  close 
co-operation  with  Alberta  House 
in  providing  information  on  living 
conditions  and  trends,  employment 
opportunities  and  placement  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  personnel. 
About  ten  percent  of  the  immi- 
grants are  of  professional  standing, 
including  doctors,  nurses  and 
teachers.  These  persons  generally 
have  positions  waiting  for  them 
when  they  arrive  in  Alberta. 

The  known  number  of  depar- 
tures from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  January-November  period  of 
1956  was  1,290.  May  was  the 
peak  month  with  187  departures, 
followed  by  August,  182  and  June 
163.  It  is  expected  that  the  De- 
cember figure  will  be  near  200, 
a  150  percent  increase  over  De- 
cember of  1955. 

Majority  of  persons  emigrating 
to  the  province  are  in  the  profes- 
sional, administrative  or  skilled 
category.  About  ten  percent  have 
made  arrangements  for  employ- 
ment. Others  seek  the  help  of 
provincial  authorities  in  locating 
employment.  Positions  are  usually 
found  for  all  applicants  within  a 
week  of  their  arrival  in  Alberta. 
Last  year  more  than  150  persons 
were  placed. 

Alberta  firms  facing  skilled  labor 
shortages  are  finding  a  reliable  sup- 
ply in  the  United  Kingdom.  Several 
firms  sent  representatives  to  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  last  year  to 
interview  applicants.  Firms  making 
such  contact  also  arrange  housing 


More  Companies 
Incorporated  in  56 

Increasing  volume  of  business 
and  services  conducted  in  Alberta 
is  indicated  in  the  swing  of  com- 
pany registrations  and  incorpora- 
tions during  recent  years. 

The  greatest  jump  was  recorded 
in  1956  when  1,499  companies 
were  incorporated  in  the  province 
under  the  Alberta  Companies  Act. 
A  further  223  companies  from  out- 
side Alberta  were  registered  and 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
province.  These  figures  compare 
with  1263  incorporations  and  241 
registrations  in  1955;  1,177  incor- 
porations and  201  registrations  in 
1954.  • 

facilities  for  their  new  employees. 

The  number  of  employee  appli- 
cations received  and  screened  by 
Alberta  House  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Branch  totalled  566  in  the 
eleven  month  period.  Should  the 
current  rush  continue,  it  is  felt 
that  1957  will  supercede  all 
previous  years  in  the  U.K.  emi- 
gration. • 


WITHIN  OUR 
BORDERS 

"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publi- 
cation designed  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  the  Province  with  the 
administration  and  services  of  the 
Alberta  Government, 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the 
republishing  of  any  material,  but  a 
credit  line  would  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  mailing  ad- 
dress label  on  the  front  of  this  issue. 
No  charge  is  made  for  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  and  new  readers  are  in- 
vited to  forward  their  names  and 
addresses  to:  "Within  Oar  Borders," 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Coming  Events 

During  the  coming  year.  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
events  of  provincial,  national  and  international  interest.  Within 
Our  Borders  is  pleased  to  list  in  its  Coming  Events  column  all 
those  of  which  it  is  made  aware.  Information  should  be  forwarded 
to  Within  Our  Borders,  Room  502,  Legislative  Building,  Edmonton, 


Feb.    2-  3    Inter  Collegiate  Ski  Meet  

Feb.    2-  5    Charles  E.  Frosst  Co.,  Convention  

Feb.    5-  7    Alberta  Dairymen's  Association  Convention  

Feb.    7       Alberta  ^-H  Beef-Calf  Clubs  Convention  

Feb.    7-  9  National  Association  of  Corrosion  Engineers  Convention... 

Feb.    8-14    Winter  Carnival   

Feb.    8-  9  American  College  of  Physicians  Meeting 

Feb.    8-  9  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association 

Feb.  14  Alberta  Legislature  Convenes 

Feb.  14-17    Winter  Carnival   

Feb.  18-19    Alberta  Optometric  Association  Convention  

Feb.  21-23  Jehovah's  Witness  Assembly 

Feb.  22-24  Interprovincial  High  School  Ski  Meet  Winter  Carnival 

Feb.  22-24    Winter  Carnival   

Feb.  25-28  Palm  Dairies  Ltd.  Convention 
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